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A Beginning 

This is a story with a beginning, but no end. 

It's mostly about one child — ^yours. It's also about his teachers, 
including you. And it's full of drama, humor, perhaps a few tears, 
and hopefully a lifetime of learning. 

Your child is starting to school, an important time he shares 
with his playmates and about four million other young children 
across the country this year. Perhaps he is one of the growing 
number of youngsters who first come to school as a four- or five- 
year-old, but most likely he is entering at the first grade or pri- 
mary level. This is a big step — into a new place all day, new 
people to play and work wUh, demands upon die use of time, the 
opening up of all sorts of ways to satisfy his curiosity — but it 
isn't his first step toward learning. 

That w?s taken years ago when your child was an infant and 
just begirnmg to notice what was around him. You encouraged 
him to smiie and laugh, to talk, to walk, to be curious and adven- 
turous (within limits), to ask questions, find answers, and to 
share his world with others. In other words, you were his first 
teacher. 

Now, someone else — or several other persons — will begin 
to share that responsibility with you. That basically is what diis 
little booklet is about, the ways in which parents and the home 
build together with teachers and the schools a common under- 
standing and concern for very young children. 

You started your child on a lifetime of learning. It's time for 
school to do its part. 



At Home 

Not so long ago he was a baby, but like one of those rapid- 
photo images of growing things, your child quickly changed from 
infant to toddler to the "terrible-two" and on through the pre- 
school years. Each day was a learning experience that added its 
part to yo\ir child's awareness of himself, his family, and the 
environment around him. 

Most parents haven't formally studied child behavior, but more 
and more of them are aware of the enormous opportunities they 
have to influence the learning abiUties of their young children. 
Books, magazines, TV and community programs are spelling out 
what educational psychologists, until a few years ago, generally 
confined to their own profession — that the early years in the 
home are the most important of a person's Hfe. 

Your child has depended, upon the little things — what you 
gave him to play with, where you took him, his friendships, the 
time you spent with him. And one big thing — your encourage- 
ment and delight in his growing up. He will continue to need this 
kind of support as he goes through school. 

At School 

Just as young children are a special breed because they are 
young, so teachers and classrooms for the early years of school 
are special, too. 

You may not know exactly who such people as Piaget, Bruner, 
and Kagan are, but most teachers of young children are learning 
more and more about these researchers of child behavior and 
how their theories can apply to the classroom. Perhaps they were 
introduced to the specialty of early childhood education when 
they were studying to be teachers; experienced teachers go back 
to school or take in-service courses to keep themselves profes- 
sionally up to date. 

. A parent, for example, may see a child finally tying his shoe- 
laces correctly and think that repetition and increasing coordina- 
tion of little fingers achieved the success. A teacher with extra 
training in early childhood education, however, recognizes that 



this act involves not only these achievements but also memory, 
concentration, and an awareness of spatial relationships. 

Educators now generally accept the premise that the early 
years — up to age six — are the most crucial learning years, but 
they also know that intelligence is not fixed, that stimulation 
and encouragement can influence children's abilities to think at 
any age. 

While teachers have been receiving special training for young 
children, many of the ''tools** for learning — the materials used 
for teaching — have changed and improved to accommodate 
better approaches to learning. 
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Learning To Change 



At Home 

Can you remember when you started to school? That was most 
likely more than 20 years ago, give or take a few years. There 
were few new buildings then and they probably were crowded; 
there was one teacher to a classroom of children all about the 
same age. You were lucky to have a movie projector to use, much 
less a TV set in the classroom. Othor things might have been 
changing, but the schoolroom was much as it was when your 
own parents were in school. 

You weren't too concerned about interplanetary travel or 
New Cities, communication satellites or ocean farming, or break- 
throughs in medical science and education and environmental 
quality. These constantly evolving ideas and accomplishments 
are a way of life for your child, and always will be. This makes 
it especially important that today's young chl.dren acquire a 
love of learning from the very beginning of their education, 
which is why the teachers and administrators in your school 
keep searching for better ways to teach each child. 

This doesn't mean that the basic needs of your child have 
changed. From his parents a child must have affection, recogni- 
tion, praise, limits, and fairness — the same qualities that every 
child always has needed for self-confidence and maturity. What 
is different is that today's parents, more than at any other time, 
know or can easily find out how to understand and help their 
children mature. 
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I Schools are changing, too. 

! On the outside they may be hexagonal or domed, without out- 

\ side windows, or all windows. Possibly your school is the same 
kind of red brick building that you knew as a child, but inside it 
probably is quite different. 
If your child is entering at the first grade, you will still see 
I ' books (more of them, more paperbacks for children, probably 
I less dependence upon workbooks). Children will be learning 

\ math by counting — yes — but often with Cuisenaire rods or 

I measurements of sand and water, not in the abstract way that 

I you learned it. Desks niay be moved into groups instead of rows; 

I there may be carpeting on the floor and special corners for read- 

^ ing or science or drama. Children may be making their own films 

1 or tape recordings, using the new media as well as watching. 

If your school is working with ^the "open classroom" concept, 
\ you may never hear a teacher lebture to a whole class. Several 

teachers will be working with children of varied ages in small 
groups or one at a time. Older children may be helping younger 
; ones with their studies. Groups of children will be doing a variety 

of things at the same time (the noise level may disturb adults, 
I but it Is natural for children to be active and enthusiastic). 

I These changes have one purpose in mind — to treat each child 

I as an individual ^ ho comes to school with abilities all his own 

I that need to be motivated and challenged to get the most out of 

I learning and life. 



Each Child Is Different 



At Home 

If you have more than one child or the children of friends and 
relatives close by you can see firsthand the uniqueness of each 
one of them. It may be easy to persuade one child to put away his 
toys, and an endless struggle to get a brother or sister to do the 
same; one eats fast, another slowly; one liked books right away, 
another wanted to use them for baseballs. 

You provide for each child's basic needs. You understand the 
encouragement and direction that each one must have. But you 
also recognize and appreciate the differences that set them apart. 

AtSchdoI 

Providing for the differing needs of each child is a big motiva- 
tion behind the changes going on in education. 

Tlie more teachers and their trainers learn about child develop- 
ment, the more tiiey are able to understand how an individual 
child learns best. Some call this "humanizing" the classroom. 

It is now generally appredated, for example, that not every 
child is ready to read when he enters first grade (some may al- 
ready be reading, others may not be motivated for many months), 
lliis does not disturb teachers; they know that all children wffl 
read at their best levd if they are not under pressure to live up 
to artificial standards. 

Not all educational programs are alike, nor do all teachers have 
the same methods — uniqueness is a part of their world, too — 
but the goal of a- good teacher is to help each child reach his 
fttUest potential. 
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Preparing for Learning 



At Home 

The parent should be doing more important things than drilling 
the ABC's into his preschooler. Preparing for the beginning of 
school is a much laiger task than giving him a head start on the 
academics of learning. 

In the classroom he will learn to read and to count, but only at 
home can the young chUd learn essential skills Uiat will help him 
adjust to and get the most out of school from the very first day. 
From his family a child learns . . . 

To be curious, inquiring, not satisfied until he has the right 
answers to his questions. 

To express himself well, not afraid to ask questions, eager 
to tell what he knows. 

To follow through on projects, to not be satisfied until some- 
thing is finished as best he can do it. 
To be interested in the qualities of thhigs (big, little, similar, 
dissimilar). 

To respect the viewpoints and property of others. 

Actually the skills tfiat a child enters school with come from 
the value that his family has placed on helping him gain self- 
confidence* 



At School 

Your child will begin his formal education as soon as he enters 
school* but you may not recognize it as learning. A teacher or a 
teaching team have much to do before the children in their care 
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do the reading, spelling, and counting that most of us define as 
getting an education. 

Teachers want to build upon the abilities that each child brings 
into a new classroom (and this will be true all through his school 
years), but before the program can be individualized there are 
some basic skills and attitudes that the school will want to fos- 
ter in its beginning students. Teachers will prepare children for 
learning by: 

• Helping each child adjust to the structures and the freedoms 
of the classroom. These will vary even within a school building, 
but tiie general goal will be to establish limits that benefit a child 
working by himself or within a group. The emphasis is not disci- 
pline, but self-discipline. 

> Evaluating each child's capabilities. This will be done in sev- 
eral ways — testing, observation, using health, and other types 
of records. All kinds of abilities influence a child's readiness for 
formal learning — even such things as attention span and eye- 
hand coordination. A teacher also will want to know a child's 
main interests and enthusiasms, because these may be the clues 
to helping him want to learn. 

• Providing a stimulating environment The teacher* of course, 
wants each diild to feel at home as quickly as possible with his 
new surroundings and new friends. At the same time, however, 
a teacher will d^oose beginning activities, projedSt and visual 
surroundings that are richly stimulating, tiiat will set a tone 
from the very first of enjoyment excitement, and challenge. 
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At Home 

Undoubtedly, there is no subject as important to parents as 
having their children learn to read. But have you ever stopped 
to think just how long your child has been learning to read? It is 
not an activity that begins the day he enters school — he started 
years ago, and how ready he is for what he will learn in the first 
year of school depends upon what he has learned through in- 
formal ways. 

He will be better prepared if his experiences at home have 
taught him to value books and other reading materials. He will 
value the art of reading if he hears parents and family discussing 
things they have read, shares reading time with tihem, has his 
own libraiy and knows how to use the public one. 

Also helpful is a young child's ability to concentrate for longer 
periods of time» to listen to the full meanings of words and sen- 
tences. Encouraging him to express himself verbally gives him 
a feel for words, a richer vocabulary. 

The more he sees and discusses — on travels, trips to muse- 
ums, galleries, or even walks through the woods or city — the 
more he is curious, the more he wants to express himself, the 
more he is ready to read. 

At School 

There are almost as many methods for teaching reading as 
there are teachers (or book publishers), and after much study of 
the subject educators generdly conclude that a good teacher uses 
several methods or combinations of them to teach reading to each 
child in a class. Parents who come to school with a preconceived 
notion of how it should be done are being unfair to the teacher 
and to their child. 

Not too long ago one could walk into a first grade room and 
see all the children reading from the same line of the same page 
of the same book. It isn't like that an:irmore, because teachers 
know that children are not all the some, and they have the train- 
ing and the tools to make education fit the child. 

Individualized teaching, which is beginning to dominate the 
life of the primary j^vs in school, provides a wide choice of 



books, workbooks, and teacher-made materials. The child selects 
resources at his level and works either by himself, with teacher 
direction, or in a reading group. Frequently activities in other 
areas — science, social studies, art — are the things that stimu- 
late an interest in reading. 

If the teacher were to explain in educational terms what the 
approach is in reading, each parent in a classroom might hear a 
ififferent prescription — phonics, word recognition, the Initial 
Teaching Alphabet 

The point is that learning to read is an enormous challenge 
that young children will meet enthusiastically — if fhey believe 
in themselves and in the concern of the teacher for their own 
individual strengdis and limitations* 
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Preparing for Learning with Others 



At Home 

When a child enters school the circle that has nurtured and 
protected him — tibe family — grows bigger and bigger. Now he 
must cope with new authorities (teachers and principals) and 
with at least 20 other classmates, many of whom will be strangers 
and some of whom may not even be easy to form friendships 
with. 

He can be jnst as secure in this larger circle if he has learned 
at home how to share himself with others. 

Most families in urban areas have available to their children 
preschool experiences — public and private nurseries and kin- 
dergartens. But even if these are not available or you do not take 
advantage of tfiemt your child will gain immeasurably from the 
experience of being in an organized group of young children. 
Play groups widi relatives and nei^bors teach young children 
how: 

• To shire flieir things 

• To plan and carry out activities wiA others 
•To listen 

•To be patient 

If your diHd has learned these things before he comes to 
school, he will **fit hi** wifli ease. 



At School 

Entering into the larger world of the classroom provides your 
child vdUi many new opportunities for socializing, but in the 
beginning he may feel this is more of a threat than a comfort. 
Teachers, building upon the social skills learned at home, will 
want each child to feel secure in his new surroundings and con- 
fident in being able to work with others. 

Teachers want to help each child learn: 

• To give and take within a group 

•To want to take part in group activities and directthem' 

• To handle friction when working with others 

• To help others with their work and projects 

• To respect the vievrpoints and prop e rty of others. 

These are not easy things to learn — children grow slowly out 
of their natural seff-centeredness — but they are a necessary 
part of learning for children to become leaders* rather than f ol* 
lowers, involved rafter than passive members of the society 
they win be apart of in the future. The early years in school set 
the patterns for years to come* 



Preparing for Self-Reliance 



At Home 

The other side of the coin — becoming independent is 

another essential of a maturing child. Yours has swung between 
clinging to the security of being cared for and being told what to 
do an the way to the other end of the pendulum — stubborn as- 
sertion of himself, wanting to do evers^hing his way. 

He has gradually learned independence if you have allowed 
him to make decisions that he is capable of coping with, encour- 
aged him to be satisfied with doing things by himself (what kind 
of ft swers do you have for that etemal complaint, **But I have 
nothing to do"?), tan^t him to take care of his things properly. 
Ptoents should be sensitive to the unique way that each child 
has of asking for help; otherwise, they will miss the opportuni- 
ties to help him become independent 

Pa rents will save the time of everyone in the classroom and 
periiq)8 avoid embarassment for their children if they prepare 
them to be self-reliant at school You should educate yourself 
fa order to help your child — visit the school beforehand (most 
favite facoming children to observe or visit the sdiool fa the 
•Prtag be fore th e beginnfag of their school year). Ffad out about 
the ba sic ro utfaes and procednies. Such an insignificant thfag as 
not knowing what to do with hmch money can shake die cdnfi- 
^^eof any eager chfld. Many teachers fry to meet parents and 
cM&TO before school opens — don't be hesitant to find out 
about me simple fhfags as well as the broader pr o gram s that 
may faterest you more. 

^Utde firings are vnry faiportant to little children tryfag to 
bigger. 
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At School 

Teaching a child to be an independent thinker is the ultimate 
goal of education. 

But it begins with very simple things in the first years of school. 
Your child will gradually learn how to take on the responsibility 
of doing things on his own and eventually initiating them. He wfll 
want to follow through and complete his work. He will become 
adept at problem solving and decision maldng that draw upon 
his own ideas and knowledge. 

To do these things, however, a child must be able to feel secure 
with his independence. 

When he comes to school he should be able to identify him- 
self — know his full name, address, phone number, and the 
names of his parents and their occupations. He should not be 
afraid to ask questions, nor should he stubbornly refuse to ac- 
cept direction* 

In order to feel secure and open in school, jrour diild needs a 
positive idea about his teadiers, his classmates, his schooL Don't 
describe them as threats to his enjoyment flf jm don't do tUs 
ri^t, jrour teacher wUI be mad*l. Negative attitudes from par- 
ents yfvia make children more dependent upon the woiM fhey 
are coming from — the home — and less upon fliemselves. 
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Caring for Self 



At Home 

A child learns respect for his physical self primarily at home« 
It is the standards — and the good health habits that Aey foster 
— set by his family which are so important to helping him care 
for himself away from home« 

Regular physical and dental checkups assure parents and chil* 
dren that they are hi good health. Local schools will inform par* 
ents of the necessary immunizations and medical records for 
beginning students. 

Toung children need at least 12 hours of sleep each ni^t and 
plenty of time before school for a nutritious breakfast and dress- 
ing property. Tour child shr dld know basic habits of cleanli- 
nesst such as flushing the f oi)t!t and washing bis hands. 

Teach your child the proiier kind of behavior for riding the 
school bus — that the safety of aD those on the bus is the over- 
riding concern. If he walks to sdiooL teach him safety rules about 
crossing streets and walk witfi bbn a few times to select the 
safest routey even if it may be longer. 

He should wear dofhing suitable for the weather which is easy 
to take off and on (outer wear should be mariced with the child*8 
name). 
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At School 

A warm, friendly, understanding teacher will help your child 
feel "at home** when he comes to school for Uie fb^t time. But 
teachers are not substitute mothers. They will expect children 
to take care of their simple, basic needs — or else they will have 
to spend predous school time on habits that should have been 
formed at home. 

At school your child should be able to take off and put rn his 
own coats, boots, gloves (that* s why it is important tihat zippers 
and buttons should be reachable and workable). He should al- 
ways put them up in the place provided. 

He should be able to go to the bathroom by himself and under-^ 
stand that he must ask permission so that not too many children 
win be out of the classroom at one time. Good cleanliness habits 
are particularly important where many children are using die 
same facilities. 

Children who are suspected of being ill should not be sent to 
school. A coughing or sneezing child is a threat to everyone else 
in the classroom. Doctors generally recommend that children 
who have been running a fever should stay home at least one 
day after the temperature returns to normal. If both parents work, 
arrangements should be made before the child enters school for 
emergency care. Young children should not be required to act 
as if they are well when they aren*t — fast because parents have 
not prepared for emergencies. 

21 
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Sharing the Learning 
At Home 

Strangers don't have much to say to each other. If you don't 
know your school and its teachers, and they don't know you and 
the attitudes you have about your child's learning, neither one 
of you will be able to help your child learn. 

This isn't an invitation to be a "pressure parent" — one with 
preconceived ideas about what the school can do for your child 
who tries to impose these ideas upon child and teacher alike. 
Teachers find this kind of communicating a frustrating experi* 
ence which they will try to avoid. 

There are, however, many satisfying ways in which parents 
and teachers can work togetiier. 
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As a parent you should make personal contact with your child's 
teacher, not just the school You should use all opportunities to 
observe in classrooms (at the invitation of the teachers); you 
should show interest in what your child is learning and learn 
about his attitudes, his concerns, and school experiences. You 
should know enough about the school progiam to form intelli- 
gent opinions that cannot be influenced by uninformed opinions. 

Your openness and concern about the school will encourage 
teachers to communicate with you — to discuss ideas, call upon 
you for extracurricular help, be frank with you if there are 
problems. 

The channels are many — PTA organizations, community ad- 
visory groups, the work of room mothers and classroom commit- 
tees, regular parent-teacher conferences, and consistent interest 
in what your child is doing. How much parents share in their 
child's learning depends upon their initiative. 

At School 

Earlier we discussed **open classrooms** and how these were 
tailoring education to the individual needs of children. 

In a sense, parents may now participate in "open schools,** 
with their part of the learning process dependent upon their 
time, talents, and interests. 

In early childhood education, particularly, parents are being 
brought into the classrooms as teacher aides and volunteers 
where they have a direct relationship with children in the learn- 
ing process* 

But even if you do not participate this way, teachers welcome 
parents who have special interests they can share with the chil- 
dren, who can contribute small amounts of time — e.g., field 
trips, mounting art exhibits — or whose professional background 
can help a teacher enrich the curriculum. 

In some schools parents and teachers are working together to 
plan the educational program for a child — the parent learns what 
is required of his child and learns how to help him at home. In 
others, there are advisory groups, where principals, parents, 
teachers, and students work together. 
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Preparing for the Future 



At Home . - 

Almost everything we have said so far was to help parents 
and child prepare for the future. It involves a delicate balance 
of learning basic skills and attitudes with being prepared for the 
unknown, in social relationships as well as academic achieve- 
ments. 

No one can accurately predict what family life will be like in 
the future. No matter how much our environment changes^ how- 
ever, thei basic needs of children for affection, understanding, 
encouragement — the things that lead them to their own self- 
hood — will not change. And so, neither will the influence of the 
home, and its importance not only as a child enters school but 
throughout his »chool years. 

At School 

Schools are in the business of change because they are con- 
stantly seeking better ways to educate young people. 

Change can take many forms, such as the use of space and 
organizational patterns which we have discussed. It may show 
in the use of resources — updating curriculum, using technology 
to create individual learning programs. It will show in the deep- 
ening professional knowledge of teachers about how children 
learn. 

And although these innovations may vary from teacher to 
teacher and sdiool to school, there is one indisputable trend in 
education — the increasing role of parents as constructive part- 
ners in the never-ending process of learning. - 



How To Foster Creativity 



* From the time he is an infant select the toys and other manipu- 
lative resom^ces that are appropriate for his level 

* Provide as many resources in the home as possible — art work 
(scrap materials are as much fun for a child as expensive paints); 
books (there are many series of inexpensive paperbacks for the 
child old enough to be interested in books); simple musical 
instruments. 

* Use all of your local resources to stimulate your child'& curi- 
osity — the zoo, the library, nature v\ralks, museums, galleries, 
puppet shows. 

* Encourage your child to express himself about all that he sees, 
hears. Ask him to tell you stories, compose poems that you can 
write for him. 

* Teach him to sort and classify things; e.g., by color, number, or 
other .common characteristics. 

It is very important that every activity you plan for your child 
includes you. When you give him an art project^ sit down and do 
it with him for a wMle, at least. Sing and play musical instru- 
ments with him. Don't just hand him a ball; show him how to 
hold it and throw it. It is fine for parents to want to give their 
children all the poissible advantages, but the children will get 
more out of these advantages if they share them with parents. 
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Reading Readiness in the Home 



• Needless to say, the example of parents sets the attitudes about 
reading in children. If you read a lot, your child will want to. If 
you have books and magazines and newspapers, your child will 
want his own collection. If you use the local library, so will he. 
•Help your child be sensitive to sounds. Always speak clearly 
and in complete sentences. 

• Stimulate his attention span in reading. For example, choose 
adventure stories with quick. or surprise endings, but stop before 
you've finished and ask him to make up his own ending to the 
story. 

• Provide a quiet place for reading. If he does not have a room 
of his own, he should have at least a comer tiiat is his — for his 
books and other belongings. 

• Establish a quiet time. There should be some time set aside each 
day from the time he is an infant for quiet reading, preferably 
just before bedtime. 

• Provide a balance in stimulating entertainment. Parents would 
be wise to limit both the quantity and quality of ttie TV programs 
their children watch. If they become too accustomed to being a 
passive viewer* they will miss many of the exciting challenges 
of childhood. Many TV programs provide a takeoff point for par- 
ents to interest their children in books, science, fantasy — but 
parent participation again is the key. Children whose parents 
watch such programs as Sesame Street with them come to school 
better prepared than those who watch by themselves. 
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Fostering Self-Reliance 



* Help your child learn to take care of his things promptly and 
correctly, and be willing to do so. 

• Give him responsibilities around the home that genuinely make 
him feel a part of the family, such as regular care of pets, help in 
the kitchen, appropriate errands. 

* Let him participate in things that are important to him, too, such 
as ideas for decorating his room, selection of clothes — given 
with positive guidance that he appreciates rather than rejects. 

• Give him practice in handling small change, purchasing items 
at the store, for example. 
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Parent's Word List 



Achievement Test — 
British Infant School — 

Cognitive Development* 

Cumulative File* 

Diagnostic-Prescriptive 
Teaching 

Electric Company — 

Follow-Tlirough — 

Head Start — 
IQTest— 
ITA-^ 

Learning Center— 

ERIC 



Usually given at the same time each year to measure the progress of students in basic 
subjects. 

A system of organization and teaching in Great Britain in which younger children, 
usually ages 5 through 7, are grouped together. Teaching is individualized and built 
around a child's interests. Open or ungraded schools in the United States received 
much of their inspiration from the infant schools. 

An approach to learning in which a child matures by building upon experiences. 
Each stage of learning depends upon the previous stage and the readiness of the 
child to go further. 

A central file maintained by many schools which contains the academic, health, and 
other records of each student year by year. 

A part of an individualized school program in which teachers and other school per- 
sonnel determine the educational needs of each child (through tests, observation, 
etc.) and prescribe an individual program for the child. 

A series of TV programs, patterned after Sesame Street, which is directed at an 
audience of first through third graders. 

A federally financed program which extends the benefits of preschool (Head Start) 
special programs for disadvantaged children into the first years of regular school, 
usually up to the third grade. 

A federal program for preschool children, ages 3 through 6, who come from disad- 
vantaged backgrounds. Small classes, individual attention, medical and counseling 
services, and stimulating play and learning resources are directed at helping the 
children prepare for the first grade. 

IQ stands for "intelligence quotient." An IQ test measures a person's ability to think 
at the time of the test, but it is generally believed that intelligence is not fixed and 
the test scores may change with maturity. 

These initials stand for Initial Teaching Alphabet. This is a method of teaching 
reading in the early grades which uses a 42-character alphabet to represent each 
sound in the English language, instead of the 26 characters of standard English. 
Transition to the standard alphabet is made after a child has acquired skill and self- 
confidence in reading. 

An arrangement usually found in open classrooms where certain parts of the room 
are set aside for specific subject interests, such as reading, math, and science. 
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Nongraded or Ungraded School — As compared to a traditional school, where children are grouped together according 

to age and progress one year at a time, the ungraded school groups children accord- 
ing to ability, usually by subject rather than general ability. Instead of being a third- 
grader, an eight-year-old child might be working with children older than he in 
reading, and younger than he in math, if those are his ability levels. 



Open School — 



Media Center — 



Programmed Instniclion — 



Schools Without FaUure — 



Sesame Street— 



SRA Reading Materials — 



Words in Color — 
Team Teaching— 



Uses the cross-age grouping concept of the imgraded school, but adds other ele- 
ments to make learning as '*open** as possible for children. Children are partners in 
determining how and what they will learn, and their special interests frequently are 
the motivation for learning, even in the basic skills. The open classroom or school 
uses team teaching,, learning centers, and individualized instruction. 

A term frequently used to describe the "new** library. Resources include not only 
books and magazines, but filmSi filmstrips, tapes, and records as well. Many provide 
individual carrels for private study; some have closed circuit TV where a student 
can draw upon a central data bank for programs and films to meet his special needs. 

A method for individualized instruction that allows a student to work at his own 
rate of ability through the use of workbooks, special materials, or technological 
equipment. A student works with the materials on his own. He must complete a unit 
correctly before going on to another one. 

A school-wide approach to learning in which a child's abilities and eiforts count more 
than a numerical grade. A term generally appUed to schools that are oriented around 
individual instruction. 

A highly successful TV program for preschool childrenr which uses entertainment 
to stimulate learning. Its aim is to prepare children, particularly those from disad- 
vantaged backgrounds, for first grade. 

Widely used by the schools, these are color coded programmed reading materials. 
Children progress from one color set to another, as their reading skills improve. SRA 
stand for Science Research Associates, pubUsher of the materials. 

Another basic learning-to-read program, which emphasizes whole word identifica- 
tion through the use of color. 

A technique usu£dly foimd in ungraded schools and open schools, where teachers, 
.work together as a team, rather than in the traditional one teacher, one classroom 
arrangement. Team teaching takes advantage of the individual abilities and inter- 
ests of e^ch teicher (one may specialize in reading, another in math). A teaching 
team may also include student teachers, aides, and volunteer workers. 
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Resources for Parents 



Your school is one of the best resources for parents. Classroom 
teachers, of course, are the first and most important source for 
information and advice. School principals are there to help par- 
ents as well as teachers. Special resource persons within the 
school, such as counselors and librarians, also serve the parent 
community as well as students. 

Your local PTA or other parent organization is the best con- 
tact for finding ^ut about how parents can communicate with 
schools and learn more about them. PTA groups have available 
to thema wealth of material prepared for parents about education. 

Other organizations which publish resources available to par- 
ents include: 

Association for Childhood Education International, 3615 Wis- 
consin Ave. NW, Washington, D.C. 20016. (has' many low-priced 
pamphlets about children, arts and crafts for them, helping them 
to learn). 

Child Study Association of America, Inc., 9 E. 89th St., New 
York, N.Y. 10028. Books and pamphlets to help parents of chil- 
dren from birth through adolescence. 

U.S. Government Printing Office, Division of Public Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C. 20402. Its ever-changing list of publica- 
tions includes many on child care. 
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